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Editorial 


EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 


In recent years and in some circles, education 


and propaganda have been placed in sharp anti- 


thesis. It was considered a pedagogical crime 
to “push” the learner to any predetermined 


We tell 


dogmatically that two and two made four, and 


conclusion. even hesitated to him 
assumed that he should only be encouraged to 


reason this formula out for himself. 


Help him 
in the art of reasoning, make available to him 
the sources of information, and then leave him 
to work out his own salvation without fear and 
trembling ! 

We were particularly suspicious of all teach- 
ers or discussion leaders who seemed disposed 
to put something “over”. We watched them 
carefully to see if they were thoroughly objec- 
tive; if they by some mischance were not en- 
vaged in some racket or did not cherish some 
mental kink. 
name, and in the United States the 


Propaganda came to have a bad 
Institute 
Its 
loodhounds were always on the alert to run 


or Propaganda Analysis was formed. 
own any suspicious people with fixed opinions 
who were trying to influence the currents of 
\merican thought. 

With the approach of the second world war, 
In- 
eed, it did not hesitate to launch a propaganda 
jainst propaganda. 


his institute certainly had plenty to do. 


The government of the 


nited States made it necessary for all propa- 
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gandists of foreign powers to register; they 
were all but required to wear a “yellow” badge. 
Eventually, the exigencies of living proved too 
much even for the propagandists against propa- 
ganda. For sooner or later, people have to 
make up their minds one way or the other, and 
when the enemy is at the gates, the holding of 
protracted discussion groups on the “pros” and 
“cons” of dealing with him becomes a trifle 
The synthetic 
formulas which will satisfy all parties is no 


dangerous. time to devise 


more. ‘To paraphrase Ecclesiastes, there is a 
time for discussion and there is a time for 
action. 

Yes, somewhere in the educational process, 
one has to make up his mind and abide by the 
consequences. He cannot move continually 
from discussion to discussion, from conference 
to conference, even if he does not perhaps have 
all the facts at his disposition. As Nietzsche 
suggested in “Zarathustra”, we think in order 
to act, we sleep in order to work, and not the 
reverse. 

These are days when we must have con- 
victions, for there is a war to be fought and 
won, and a new order to achieve. Our dis- 
cussions should prove in such times a veritable 


Prayer Before Battle. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL LIFE 


On April 28th, 1792, from Quebec, John 
Graves Simcoe, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, wrote to Henry Dundas, then secre 
tary for the colonies, outlining, inter alia, the 
necessity of establishing immediately in Upper 
Canada an university “with a Head and pro- 
fessors in the Capital all of whom should be of 
the Church of England” so as to offset the 
temptation to “Gentlemen of Upper Canada to 
send their children thither (the United States) 
for education by which means from habit, from 
intercourse, and from assiduous design in their 
Instructors, their British Principles will be 
perverted”’. 

Governor Simcoe had a long head and was 
looking into the future. But 
lord) Dundas was also an astute man, and he 


Henry (later 
answered this appeal on July 12th in the same 
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year. His answer should never be forgotten: 


“In answer to your remarks on the necessity of 
establishing Schools and an University for the Edu- 
cation of Youth, I am of opinion that for some time 


to come at least, the first will only be requisite. The 
in this particular as in another 


mentioned in 


same reasoning applies 
he former part of this 
must make the Univer 


letter, vizt, that the Country 


ind not the University the Country” 


It is the country and the country’s needs that 


mimake adult education vital But when adult 
education has grown out of the country’s needs 
and is intimately related to them, it will reshape 
more after the heart's 


the country somewhat 


desire. 


WHAT BRITISH LABOUR WANTS 


In the issue of Liberty for September 6, 
an interesting article by Johannes 
“What Wants”. It 


describes an interview with Arthur Greenwood 


there 1s 


Steel on British Labour 
who is a Labour minister without portfolio in 
Mr. Churchill's cabinet. 


good enough to give a long list of the things 


Mr. Greenwood was 


that labour wanted: 


able-bodied man; 
ontrol of the 


\ job tor ever 
kind of banks and individual 
investments 

\ lower income tax in the smaller brackets; 

\ national 


plan related to an international plan; 
\ minimum wage for all 


able-bodied adults ; 
Allowances for the children; 
An all-out scheme of social insurance; 


Cheerful, healthy homes for all and an attack on 
the slums; 


| " ~ 
Plans for 


transport; 


industry, housing, schools, hospitals, 


Green grass for the towns and town facilities for 
the village; 
Munk pal servi 


scientific refuse disposal, a 


municipal hot water, 
municipal laundry 

service ; 

Propet care and revival of the soil; 

The land equipped with modern farm buildings and 
facilities ; 

Scientific and commercial services for the farmer; 

\ rural civilization; 

\ cal 


of approved experience ; 


r for farm workers by awarding land to men 


he same kind of education for all up to the age 


t thirteen; 
Lhe child's 
thirteen ; 


future education to be decided at 
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Overhaul of the curriculum in the universities; 
A healthy diet for all; 

Health put on a family basis; 

A real family and population policy ; 

Child welfare centres started everywhere ; 

A state medical service; 

A health centre for every district; 

Real holidays for all; 

Facilities for studying the arts; 

Civic centres of music, drama, films and talk. 


“Ves”, he 


things, and we are jolly well going to get them”. 


said, “we want an awful lot of 
The interviewer asked a question which we are 
disposed to ask our readers: “where is the 


money to come from?’ That is the question. 


THE NEW EDITORIAL POLICY 


Food For Thought first appeared in January, 
1940. 
provided carefully prepared material for the 


Since that time, some sixteen issues have 


consideration of such individuals and groups 
as were concerned with the grave problems 
For the 
most part, each issue concentrated attention on 


which confront the Canadian people. 


some one outstanding problem, and, with few 
We 


all owe a great debt to R. S. Lambert for his 


exceptions, was written by the same man. 


skill in assembling and providing this material 
In addition to the special articles, some space 
was devoted to Adult Education News and 
occasionally to the mention of significant books 
and pamphlets. 

The executive committee has determined on 
It desires 
that this journal shall become more of a maga- 
zine than a glorified pamphlet, with editorial 


the general lines of a new policy. 


comment, discussion helps, information con 
cerning material suitable for adult education 
groups such as current pamphlets, discussion 
outlines, occasional bibliographies, and news 
regarding the progress of adult education across 
Canada. At the same time, it desires to serve 
the original purpose of the journal by present 
ing each month a basic article of approximately 
five thousand words on some outstanding Cana 
dian problem, but written by one who has been 
selected for his first-hand knowledge of the 
matter These writers, 


under consideration. 


once selected, will be given editorial freedom 





















to express what they wish to express. Occasion- 
ally, it may well be that the editors will use 
their own columns to challenge their contribu- 
tor’s conclusions. 

In this issue, Prof. R. M. Saunders of the 
University of Toronto who spent the past sum- 
mer travelling through the small villages in 
(Juebec presents his judgment of the present 
situation in the relations of French-speaking 
and English-speaking Canada. Some members 
of the editorial committee feel, and many of our 
readers will feel, that Prof. Saunders, in prais- 
ing the contribution to French-English relations 
made by the present government at Ottawa, has 
shown a greater enthusiasm than the facts 
warrant, that Ottawa has 
seemed more considerate for the rights of the 
minority than for those of the majority. In 


and sometimes 


publishing the article as it stands, we refuse to 
plead guilty to a charge of political partisan- 
ship. We are simply allowing Prof. Saunders 
to express his opinion, and we feel sure that 
the constituency which we serve is sufficiently 
critical to make its own reservations, where 
these may be deemed necessary. 

We also include some information concerning 
new pamphlets and other books which may be 
useful for private reading or for group work. 
In selecting such pieces of current literature for 
special mention, we shall be guided not only by 
their intrinsic worth, but also by their relative 
cheapness. In calling attention to the new 
Canadian War Series published this. month by 
Macmillans, we note that the price of these 
pamphlets is only ten cents each. If five thou- 
sand Canadian readers care sufficiently for such 
pamphlets to purchase them, publishers can 
afford to put them out at ten cents each. But 
publishers cannot afford to publish material of 
this kind for ten cents if the aggregate sales 
amount to only two or three thousand. Cana- 
dian writers are capable of producing excellent 
pamphlets if the reading public in the Dominion 
s willing to purchase them, but if only a couple 
{ thousand are interested, the price is almost 
nevitably bound to be twenty-five cents instead 
f ten 


cents. The moral of this is clear: if 


Canadians want up-to-the-minute pamphlets 


which discuss our problems from a Canadian, 
and not merely an American or English point 
of view, let them show their support of the 
efforts of the publishers. 

The editorial policy is still fluid, and it may 
be some time before we are actually producing 
the kind of journal particularly needed in the 
Dominion at this time. Naturally, we welcome 
suggestions from our readers, and in a few 
months we hope that we shall be offering such 
Food For Thought as will meet the digestive 
needs and capacities of our far-flung clientele 
in adult education. 


Personals 


Harvard University has conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon Father “Jimmy” Tompkins of 
Mines, Cape 


Reserve 
3reton, in recognition of his years of 


work farmers ot 


among the fishermen, miners and 
Eastern Nova Scotia. 

So far as we know, this is the first time that an 
American university has Canadian for 
outstanding services in the field of adult education 


In choosing Dr. 


honoured a 
Tompkins for this high honour, 
Harvard has conferred distinction on the whole adult 
education movement in Canada. No one has done 
more than Father “Jimmy” to shape educational pro- 
cesses to the needs of working people, and his work 
has been an inspiration across the North American 
continent. The St. Francis Xavier experiment will 
continue to be a living tribute to the vision and devo- 
tion of Dr. Tompkins, not only in Nova Scotia but 
throughout Canada, for the tiny flame which he nur- 
tured with such care and patience years ago in a Cape 
Breton village has become a conflagration and spread 
to every province in the Dominion. 

Congratulations to Father “Jimmy”, to St. F. X., 
and—to Harvard! 


Another hard-working member of the Council of 
the Canadian Adult Education was 
University of Montreal. 
J. C. Bonar, of the C.P.R. publicity staff, was given 
an honorary degree in recognition of his interest in 


Association of 


similarly honoured by the 


informal education, not only among the employees of 
the C.P.R., but in the city of Montreal, where, for 
years, he has been a leader among the public-spirited 
young men of that city. Dr. Bonar is probably one of 


the youngest recipients of an honorary degree in 


Canada Again, our congratulations ! 
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FRENCH CANADA AND THE WAR 





By R. M. SAUNDERS 





Professor R. M. Saunders is a member of the 
Department of History in the University of 
Toronto. He was born in Massachusetts, 
educated at Clark University and Cornell, 
and taught for three years in the American 
University, Beirut, Syria. Since he came to 
Toronto in 1931, he has published several 
articles on the history of French Canada. 
During the past summer he made an ex 
tended visit throughout Quebec in connection 
with the work of the Visites INTERPRO- 
VINCIALES, 











HE second world war has now entered upon 
its third year. It has become a truism to 
say that this war is different from the War of 


1914-1918. That it 


a score of ways. 


is different is evident in 
Yet 


have stopped to consider how very different, 


how many Canadians 
how significantly different, is the attitude of 
Krench Canada to this struggle as it com- 
mences its third year, from the attitude of 
Krench-Canadians to the previous war at a 
sy the fall of 
1916 the spirit of good feeling and cooperation 
the the 


Friction over the 


similar stage of development. 


in which two races commenced last 
war had largely dissolved. 
pernicious Ontario school issue had risen to a 
high pitch. French-Canadian resentment of 
tactlessness and mismanagement in both polit- 


The 
English-speaking 


ical and military quarters was _ bitter. 
increasingly unsympathetic 
press was filled with criticism of the French- 
Canadian war effort. In such an atmosphere 
(Juebec nationalists spoke loudly, and com- 
manded a ready audience. In the place of a 
dis- 
illusionment, mutual distrust, and growing hos- 


bonne entente there was misunderstanding, 
tility. The ancient cleavage between French 
and English was reopening, and the events of 
1917-1918 were to come unpleasantly close to 
this The 


1914-1918 was a terribly divisive force in Can 


cutting country asunder. 


adian national life. 





War of 
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IT IS THEIR WAR! 


Up to the present time, the fall of 1941, 
English and French in Canada have carried on 
their mutual war effort in a spirit of closest 
the 
state of feelings at the close of the last war, 


cooperation and amicability. In view of 
and of the widening of the cleavage during the 
long depression, there is something of a miracle 
in this development. Even the closest observ- 
the that the 
slightly healed wounds would be reopened when 
this war started. 


ers of Canadian scene feared 
That this struggle has been, 
however, a healing balm, unhoped for, unex 
pected, a binding rather than a dividing force 
is evident. It is the result of a wise and tact- 
ful political leadership at Ottawa and in Quebec, 
of the enlightened guidance of the people by the 
French-Canadian clergy, and by intellectual 
and academic leaders. Above all, in this quiet- 
er, grimmer war, it is the result of a sincere 
held by the 
French Canada that this is their war, Canada’s 


conviction common people of 


war. True they did not wish this war. It was 
thrust upon them as it was upon us, but they 
were in no way slower than their English- 
speaking compatriots in discovering the ap- 
plicability of this titanic struggle to themselves. 
Mgr. Camille Roy, rector of Laval University, 
spoke for French Canada when he said, 
“Every Canadian, every man who believes in the 
Divinity; every Canadian, every man who holds as 
monstrous the doctrine of the divinity of the German 
and_ blood, the Hitler, 
unite compatriots, with all 


race must desire defeat of 


must with all free 


Christians to assure by every possible means the 


triumph of right and truth, the triumph of England 
and her allies over the common foe, over the 
rights, the 


destroyer of human and Christian civilization.” 


oppressor of the weak, the scorner of 

It is Canada’s war for Canada’s own inter- 
ests, and because Canada is a part of a civiliza- 
tion which she cannot afford to have destroyed. 
The French realize this as well as the English 


But the French are a minority in Canada who 











ever since 1760 have been on the defensive, 


struggling to preserve their individuality, and 
seeking to escape from a position of inferiority 
The 


events of the last war, and the intervening years 


to a state of equality with the English. 


since sharpened rather than dulled that strug- 
gle. The efforts at cooperation in the last war 
The 


things and are constantly fearful that they may 


were bungled. French remember these 


he repeated. It is to be remembered, also, 
that the French-Canadians are a rural people, 
or at least a provincial folk, for the great bulk 
of whom the door to the outside world has but 
recently opened, during this war to be exact. 
They have a part to play in the world, in a 
world struggle, but what part? That is not so 
easily, nor so quickly defined, in view of an 


ve old 


ill their constantly voiced suspicion of the 


outlook. 


Paradoxically enough, for 


United States, and of Americanism, the French 
Canadians are in many ways the most Amer 
ican-minded people in North America. 
North 


eyes, and they may be persuaded to play their 


They 


look out on the world with American 


part in a world struggle with vigor only if 
they see that part defined in terms of North 


\merican, and distinctively Canadian interests. 


CONFIDENCE IN KING AND ROOSEVELT 


In view of these necessary qualifications upon 


the French-Canadian concept of the present 
war it is a that 
+] 


there is at the head of the Canadian govern- 


matter of greatest moment 
ment at this time a man who comprehends both 
the memories and the desires of French Can- 
ula, a man who holds as one of his closest 
riends, the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, for there is 
no abler exponent of French-Canadian views 
than M. 


Mackenzie King. 


French Canada 
The 


dministration in office is to them a guarantee 


Lapointe. trusts 


presence of such an 
f understanding, a pledge that this time efforts 
cooperation will not be bungled. It is also 
f great significance that at the head of the 
vernment of the United States 


ranklin Delano Roosevelt. No man has ever 


presides 


ore clearly, or more brilliantly defined the 


lace of the Americas in the world. He has 


led, and is leading, a suspicious, isolationist, 
North-American-minded people to see their 
place, and play their part in this grave strug- 
Franklin 
merely to the United States, but to all those of 
the American outlook, the French-Canadians 


gle. But Roosevelt never speaks 


included, and so he has done, and can do, as 
much as any man to help them define their part 
in, and see their this 
Mackenzie King and Franklin Roosevelt are 


way through war. 


friends. They understand each other. It is a 


fortunate state of affairs. 


—AND IN GODBOUT 


Political leadership in the province of Que- 


bec is likewise in sound hands. The royal 
Visit was unquestionably a potent episode in the 
turning of French-Canadian minds from an 


attack of narrow provincialism. The election 
of Adélard Godbout as premier of Quebec was 
an open declaration that the turning had been 
made. M. Godbout is a cultured, far-seeing 
leader who has kept before his people’s eyes a 
vision of the deeper meaning of Canadian unity, 
and who has filled their ears with urgent ap- 
peals for whole-hearted support of the Domin- 
ion’s war effort. If this vision and these ap- 
peals have been couched in terms of French- 
Canadian tradition naught else could be 
expected or was reasonable. At Toronto on 
December 4, 1940, M. Godbout explained to his 
hearers that French Canada desires 

“unity of aim, unity of fact, general unity, equaled 
all along the line at the cost of 


respective characters or identities. 


neither of our 


In denying the charges of separatism levelled 
at French Canada, he affirmed, 

“We 
Canada’s 


have sacrifices in 
We do not 
renounce any particle of our patrimony for it is a part 
of us, and we of it. We shall 
brothers of the other provinces. 


consented to too many 


behalf to be any such thing. 
abandon our 


Not 


respected as we 


never 
Separatists ? 
at all; we ask simply that we be 
respect others, and that our concept of the indissol- 
uble unity of Canada in war and peace be received as 
coming from a fervent, yet realistic heart.” 


Such 


ing in English-speaking Canada but for sympa- 


statements call not for misunderstand 


thetic comprehension. Among his own people 
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M. Godbout's appeals, his vision, have struck 
home, and the response to his leadership should 
he gratifying to Canadians everywhere. It ts 
men like M. Godbout, M. Lapointe, and Pre- 
mier King who know that true Canadian unity 
in war and peace lies at the end of the road 


marked persuasion and tact. 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH 


Yet no matter how persuasive political lead 
ers may be they cannot get very far in French 
Canada without the encouragement and back- 
ing of the Catholic clergy. It is this condition 
more than any other against which English- 
speaking Protestant Canadians cry out just 
because it is the furthest removed from their 
own experience. Precisely because of that fact, 
its remoteness from their experience, it is at 
this point that they need to exercise the great 
est amount of imaginative and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. If for over three hundred years 
the French-Canadian people have not found it 
necessary to quarrel with the leadership of their 
clergy,—and_ the 


constant and 


mutual respect which has always prevailed be 


good feeling 
tween people and clergy is an age-long tes- 
timony to contentment and harmony,—then it 
scarcely seems incumbent upon outsiders of a 
different faith to ery out 


against things of 


which they know naught. In this case, as a 
matter of fact, all those of British allegiance can 
have only the deepest gratitude to the French 
Canadian clergy for in all the generations since 
the fateful days of conquest the leaders of the 
Church in French Canada have summoned 
their flock to a faithful fulfillment of all obliga- 
tions and loyalty to the British Empire. So 
it was in the War of 1914-1918. So it is today. 

In this war, however, it is not merely the 
traditional Catholic loyalty to the legally con- 
stituted government which is stressed. In high 
circles as well as low the conviction that this 
is Canada’s war is bolstered and intensified by 
the firm belief that we who are fighting Nazism 
are fighting as well the battle of Christianity 
and of Ville- 
neuve made this very plain in a letter to the 
Hon. Senator 


Christian civilization. Cardinal 


Léon Mercier-Gouin in behalf of 





the War Services Fund campaign this last 
spring. There he wrote: 

“Indeed, once it has been decided that we are at 
And if this 
war, as I am keenly convinced, and as all those who 


war it only remains to aim at victory. 


examine the world situation objectively must be con- 


vinced, imperils humanity's finest possessions,—per- 
sonal liberty, distinctive national cultures, and above 
all Christian civilization and the free exercise of the 
religion founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ, then it 
is incumbent upon all to take the most effective means 
of attaining the completest and most effectual vic- 
tory possible. But this victory will not be accom- 


plished solely by arms, but through the soldiers’ 
morale, through the support which they feel is given 
them by the entire country, through national unity 


consolidating the concerted action of military and 


civilians towards a common end.” 

A pastoral letter issued by His Excellency 
N. A. Labrie, Apostolic Vicar of the St. Law- 
rence, a fortnight before the Cardinal's letter 
shows even more clearly the link between Can 
adian and Christian 
Canadian’s mind. 


interests in the Irench 
He writes in part: 

“We feel that we have a heritage to defend; the 
heritage bequeathed to us by the great Frenchmen of 
our history, the heritage that we continued to defend 
after the capitulation of Montreal. We feel that the 
safeguarding of that heritage is linked closely and 
more than ever with the fate of the British Empire 
We want peace after victory, for our enemies profess 
a doctrine which, denying all eternal principles of 
morality, leads directly to the deification of the state, 
to pagan materialism and the debasement of the 

Now, 
gives to the 
world the greatest lesson of patriotic resistance, since 


human person shorn of all freedom. since 


England, our second Mother-country, 


the nations now oppressed gaze with confidence upon 
her flag, symbol of the survival of 


individuals and peoples, we 


the liberty of 
stand proudly at 
land’s side to pray and to fight.” 


Eng- 


Throughout the summer and fall of 1940 
Action Catholique of Quebec ran a series of 
editorial articles revealing the anti-Christian 
nature of the Nazi philosophy, their Weltan- 
schauung. One of the most interesting of these 
articles appeared on November 22 under the 
heading: Nazism is pagan. This was a com- 
mentary upon a condemnation broadcast by 
Radio-Vatican against a certain Spanish paper 
which had published an article stating that 
National Socialism did not contradict Christian 


ideals. The Vatican condemnation pointed out 
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“Nazi 


Catholic Church as such, as well as its personnel and 


literature has assailed Christianity and _ the 


Nazi 
most essential dogmas of the Church.” 
M. L.-Ph. 
proceeds to point out the extreme importance 
of this judgment by the Vatican, remarking 


nstitutions. literature has even attacked the 


Roy, the author of this editorial, 


that although it adds nothing to previous con 
demnations by the Holy See nevertheless “‘it 
has the great merit of again attracting the 
ittention of the Catholic world to the harmful 
character of Nazism.” Going on to show some 
of the basic Christian dogmas which are de 


nied by the Nazis he concludes by saying, 


“One may see by these very summary considera 
ns that Nazism has not stolen the condemnations 
~ the Church. But it gets vengeance for them in an 


nfernal fashion, most recently in Poland, 


400 


priests have been deported to Germany 1n order to 


where 


eprive Polish Catholics of precious religious services.” 


RUSSIAN REACTIONS 


We have insisted at length upon the evidence 
that the French-Canadians feel that in this war 
they are fighting the enemy of Christianity be- 
cause in our mind that feeling has done more 
than anything else to make them look upon 
this war as their war. This issue was very 
clear to the Catholic mind until the entry of 
the the 


Here certainly was a complicating 


Russia into war on side of Great 


Britain. 
factor for Communism was regarded as just as 
un-Christian as Nazism, and the alliance be 
tween them that had appeared to be developing 


vas felt to be the natural union of the anti- 


Christian forces, though doubtless there was 
ilso the feeling in French Canada that at heart 


Nazism and Communism were violently hos- 


tile to each other. Action Catholique pointed 


ut on August 22, 1940, 


he three conceptions of the world and of life, the 


so-called civilizations which confront us to- 


iv [are] Nazism, Bolshevism, and Christianity.” 


lo have the two anti-Christian philosophies 
ined up together clearly simplified the issues 
all Christians. Hence when the Nazi attack 
rced Russia on to Britain’s side a dilemma 
rose. How this has been resolved in French 
illustrated in an editorial in 


inada is well 


e July, 1941, number of Relations, a Jesuit 


Page 


publication appearing in Montreal. Admitting 
the moral dilemma posed by the situation, the 
writer of the editorial argues that it is possible 
to aid Communists as human beings without 
collaborating with Communism. He states, 


Piux XI aided the 


Sila, no one saw in this gesture, despite the inevitable 


“Thus when famished of Rus 


contacts between the pontifical mission and the Soviet 
with the 
all his 


administration, a collaboration 


communism 


which he reproved always with energy.” 
\pplying this analogy to the present situation 
the author states: 

“When Hitler 


coal of the Donetz basin, the oil of th 


covets the grain of the Ukraine, the 


Caucasus, the 


iron and manganese of the Urals, the gold of Siberia, 
and when, to acquire these riches which do not 
belong to him he puts entire provinces to fire and 


blood, it is a question of the Russian fatherland now 


the object of unjust aggression 1 with 


1 common 
the western 
1 


her Dominions, 
afford 


nations The aid which England and 


including Canada, will eventually 


Russia will go to maintain in the world the 


Russian fatherland which has a right, whatever its 


political regime, to exist independent of th 


This 


ssion, an 


1 
imperial 


ist designs of Germany. aid to a victim of 


international ager association of fact im 


posed by circumstance,—appears, therefore, to be 


allowable, even though it involves dangers which 


cbhlige us to make certain reservations.” 


The 


mind by the present circumstances is obvious 


trouble aroused in the French-Canadian 
enough, and one may sympathize with it. A 
large proportion of English-Canadians have 
very much the same dilemma to face. To 
the 


would appear to do, that for the moment, at 


say, 
as the great bulk of rench-Canadians 
least, the greater danger to Christianity comes 
from the Nazis, is obviously the path of wis 
dom. It would be unjust not to point out, 
though, that a series of smashing Russian vic 
tories, however favorable to ultimate victory 
against Germany, would probably raise this 
dilemma into a particularly acute problem for 
lrench-Canadians as well as for many others. 
It is a bridge to be crossed when we 
to it. 


come 


THE DEMAND FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


Of one aspect of French-Canadian attitude 


to the war the ordinary English-Canadian 1s 


especially unaware. Based upon the papal 


Nine 
























































social encyclicals, and fostered by clerical lead 


ership, a strong movement is appearing in 


French Canada which, while regarding a 


whole-hearted support of the war effort as a 
necessary part of its program, is determined 
upon something close to revolutionary change 
Indeed the war 1s 


regarded by many leaders 6f this movement as 


in the post-war period. 


an opportunity for closing the door upon an 
old world, and opening another upon a new 
world. At any rate a well-developed program 
of social and economic changes is being marked 
out. These changes call for a drastic modifica- 
tion of the capitalist system in the direction of 
the interests of the little man, the laboring 
re-Christianization of the 


classes, and of a 


economic scene. A somewhat similar program 
is heing 


Catholic 


worked out by religious leaders, both 


and Protestant, in England In 
English-speaking Canada, although a good deal 
of thinking and planning along these lines has 
been done, especially by thoughtful religious 
little of this 


brought to the attention of the general public. 


leaders, very nature has been 
As Cardinal Villeneuve pronounced the sermon 
at the great Mass for victory on February 9, 
1941, he had this program in mind when he 
said, 

“Most willingly 


land 


with the religious heads of Eng- 
that the evils of the 
first of all failure to observe 
the divine laws do we subscribe to this program of 


who recognize present 


world arise from the 


internal affairs: 
God's 


redistribute wealth 


peace between the nations and for 


employ the earth’s resources as gifts in the 


service of the whole human race; 
equitably and correct the extreme inequality of 
restore the sense of the moral value of work 
and of the attached to it; protect the 


family, vital cell of social organization; and, conse- 


classes: 
divine aims 
quently, render education accessible to the sons of all 
that they given both a 
Christian education and the feeling of individual obli- 


families in order may be 


gation to the common weal.” 

\s Action Catholique averred, the Cardinal 
“put everyone on guard against an over-simple out- 
look which might desire victory only for victory’s 
sake without regard to what will follow.” 

Hon. 
speaking to a banquet of master plumbers, 
Mont- 


Two days later the Oscar Drouin, 


sheet-iron workers, and electricians in 
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real, had the same program in mind when he 
said, 


“IT congratulate you for adhering to the principles 
of corporatism and for being the advocates of it. 
When I speak of corporatism I understand a 
corporatism, disengaged from all ideas of dictatorship 
or fascism. If this 


sane 


doctrine were contrary to the 
democratic principle I would not be one of its ad- 
herents. Democracy is the best political system pos- 
sible and progress after the war will consist in the 
development of this democratic principle modified by 
corporatism.” 

The pregram which is being worked out in 
French Canada, and more widely throughout 
the Catholic world, merits close study in Eng- 
lish-Canadians, and non-Catholics, for it is 
likely to prove a powerful factor in post-war 
adjustments. 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 

We have spoken of political and of ecclesia 
stical leaders. There is yet another group that 
deserves special mention, the intellectual and 
academic leaders. True, aside from profes- 
sional men, these are in French Canada mostly 
ecclesiastics, but in their capacities as teachers, 
writers, and speakers they have a special func- 
tion to fulfil. Although in the ranks of this 
group are to be counted some of the most rabid 
leaders of that noisy small minority of narrow 
Quebec nationalists, it is also this group which 
contains some of the choicest spirits in French 
Canada. The latter work not merely in behalf 
of the war effort but for the establishment of 
a permanently better understanding between 
the French and the English in Canada. It is 
a great misfortune that their writings, which 
are numerous, are virtually unknown in Eng- 
lish Canada where the ability to read French 
is too rare a possession. The late Louis Fran- 
coeur, whose tragically premature death so 
stirred the people of Quebec, was an outstand 
ing spokesman for this group, and a very great 
influence in mustering French-Canadian sup- 
port for the war, and in creating a better under- 
standing through his magnificent work as radio 
news commentator. Another outstanding mem- 
ber of this group whose breadth of vision and 
insight into the deeper issues is at last becom- 


ing known across Canada is the Abbé Arthur 














Maheux, Professor of History at Laval Univer- 
sity. \t book, Ton 
Histoire Est Une Epopée, would seem to have 


first glance his new 
little to do with the war effort, but a closer 


consideration of its worth will soon convince 
the thoughtful reader that it has very real im- 
portance in that respect. In a series of essays, 
first delivered as public lectures, the author 
deals with some of the most deeply-entrenched 
French-Canadian 


misconceptions of English 


treatment in the past. By bringing the factual 
evidence into the light of day it is shown con- 
clusively how groundless are the foundations 
rest. No 


greater contribution to good feeling between 


upon which these misjudgments 
the races could be made than such dissipation 
of age-old misunderstanding and it is, after 
ll, only upon a basis of good feeling and un- 
derstanding that a really whole-hearted war 
effort can be assured in Canada, and after the 
war a participation in the creation of true 
Canadian unity. It. would seem to be an obli- 
gation upon the intellectual leaders, both Eng- 
lish and French, to undertake a movement to 
promote better understanding between the two 
conceived in realism and 


races, a movement 


sympathy. No group, perhaps, has the same 


chance of success as do they. 


THE RANK AND FILE 


Lest we give the impression that there are 
only leaders in French Canada let us hasten 
to say that for a month this summer we trav- 
elled over a large part of the province of Que- 
bec, interviewed many families, and came into 
contact with a considerable number of plain, or- 
linary people. Many a family had a boy in the 
irmy, the navy, the air force. These boys had 
nlisted. Their families were ready, even hap- 
to make the sacrifice for Canada. People 
verywhere were proud of the excellent recruit- 
ng record of the province. They were inter- 
sted in the many new war industries that were 
pringing up throughout the province, and 
‘oud of this great industrial contribution that 
eir workers are making to the war effort. 


e stood on the sidewalk in Quebec city and 
stened to people congratulating themselves 


and their city as the red on the War Loan 
thermometer went over the top. We saw them 
participating readily, and with all friendliness, 
in the Quebec city blackout. Everywhere, in 
city and country, we found people deeply con- 
scious of the need to crush the Nazi menace. 
Everywhere we found a desire to contribute to 
victory. If the feeling was sharper in the cities 
than in the country, that is only natural and 
was to be expected. The terrible collapse of 
France had confused these people, it was clear, 
but that painful shock had brought the war 
very close to them, and had enhanced their 
desire to work for victory. Everywhere the 
impelling moral example of British resistance 
The 
editorials which filled French-Canadian papers 


and endurance was a telling influence. 


on St. George’s Day bespoke the heart of the 
that 
Catholique on that day : 


people in matter. Listen to Action 


“Suffering matures peoples as well as individuals 
And human solidarity puts upon all the duty of giv 
ing at least their moral support to those who carry 
the burden of a struggle upon which depends incon 
testably the fate of humanity 

“As allies of 


fending our 


England we are aiding her in de 


own country, our continent and our 
civilization at the same time as her own patrimony 
But it is clearly upon her that circumstances have 
sufficient to 
with that of the 
bombarded cities to understand how privileged are 


imposed the most grievous task. It is 


compare for a moment our fate 


we.” 

Iverywhere we met the same respect for 
Britain, for Britain’s cause, the same feeling 
that in participating in the war effort they were 
serving Canada, and their own hopes and 
desires. 

The paramount fact that emerges from any 
study of the attitude of the French-Canadians 
to this war is once more the remarkable differ- 
ence in their attitude of 1916 and that of 1941; 
then it was suspicion and animosity, now it is 
cordiality and cooperation. Some of the reasons 
why this has come about we have tried to show. 
The existence of this beneficent attitude cre 
ates a situation which, whilst it may not be 
unique in Canadian history, nonetheless pro 
vides an opportunity greater than has ever 
previously existed for marching ahead con 
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sciously upon the road to real Canadian unity. 


But only if the long time point of view of 
the situation is taken will it be possible to take 
the steps forward. However urgent this crisis 
may be, and no one in his right mind denies the 


extreme nature of the emergency; however 
compelling its immediate demands, Canada can 
benefit from the opportunity before it only if 
Canadians will look upon the war, in addition 
to what other issues it involves, as one stage 


in the building of a Canadian nation. 


COERCION FUTILE 

Under wise leadership, under a policy of 
tact, patient consideration, and understanding 
French Canada has come farther along the 
path of cooperation with English-Canadians in 
this crisis than ever before, has understood and 
responded to the wider implications of the great 
outsiders did not believe 


emergency 1n a way 


possible. Those outside of French Canada who 


cannot, or will not see how far the French- 
Canadians have come in their direction, who do 
not see that a continuation of the sort of lead 
ership and policies that we now have will bring 
them very much farther along the road of 
cooperation, who insist upon forcing the pace, 
and dragooning the French-Canadians into the 
quick step that they feel is necessary, those 
people are doing harm to themselves and to 
their own best interests, and irreparable dam 
age to the cause of Canadian nationhood. 
Forcing the pace would only result in the 
1916-1918 in an 


(nce more the ancient cleav- 


re-creation of the situation of 
intensified form. 
age hetween the two peoples would reopen, and 
this time wider than before, perhaps so wide 
that the gap could not again be bridged. The 
French-Canadians cannot be dragooned. Those 
who think they can be are guilty of the worst 
sort of psychological misvaluation. Those who 
would try the experiment can have no concern 
The 


Canadians are a proud people with a culture of 


for Canadian national unity. I‘rench 


their own, a keen sense of their own individ- 
uality and a determination to preserve that in- 
dividuality. They can be persuaded to act in 


common with others. They will cooperate as 


equals. It is by no means inconceivable, for 
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instance, that the French-Canadians will ac- 
cept some form of compulsory service, provided 
But 
they will be quick to resent, and to oppose any 


effort to 


that it suits their mentality and outlook. 


force them into any line of action 
which they regard as marking them as inferior, 
as false to their traditions, their hopes and 
desires, as endangering the preservation of 
Of the loyalty of 


the Krench-Canadians to Canada and to the 


their cultural individuality. 


British Empire there can be no question. But 
that loyalty will be expressed, and will be put 
into practice in distinctively French-Canadian 
ways. That is to be expected and must be 
accepted. 

The trouble is that both those who would 
like to force the French-Canadians into a mould 
other than their own, and the even greater 
number who prefer to ignore French Canada, 
and who say to themselves, if they consider 
the matter at all, that the “French-Canadian 
problem,” as they call it, will settle itself in 
time if we leave it alone, fail to see, or are 
unwilling to admit, that in Canada there are 
potentially two nations. To ignore the French- 
Canadians is certainly a possible line of action, 
but let not the ignorers think that the “French- 
Canadian problem” will then solve itself by 
the French-Canadians becoming anglicized 
through some magical time-process, which is 
what the ignorers devoutly hope for and con 


Not at all. 
french Canada is a potential nation in itself, 


template in their secret hearts. 


and the French-Canadians, if assiduously ig- 
nored, are more than likely to form a French 


nation in North America. Then where would 


Canada be? Indeed there has been far too 
much ignoring on both sides, English and 
trench. This is not a “French-Canadian prob 
lem.” This is an Anglo-French-Canadian 


problem, or just simply a Canadian problem, 


the problem of how to weld together two 
potential nations into one nation, how to pro 


duce real Canadian unity. 


TO-DAY’S OPPORTUNITY 
Clearly it cannot be done until the forcing 
and the ignoring cease. It cannot be done until 


the two peoples try deliberately and consciously 




















to understand each And understand 


each other they cannot until they get down to 


other. 


the business of studying each other’s ways and 
ideas, associating thoughtfully with each other, 
filling their newspapers, magazines, and radio 
programs with news about each other, learning 
each other's 


] , 
iv oks. 


ing of each other's traditions, outlook, mental 


language, other's 


Only then will come true understand- 


reading each 


itv. Only then will come sound mutual respect 


for each other’s individuality. The far-seeing, 
broad-minded leaders among both peoples see 
this need. Hence the obligation of recognized 
necessity lies upon their shoulders. Now, in 
this war, in the atmosphere which it has cre 
ated, is the greatest opportunity to carry for- 
ward the welding process which can produce 
real Canadian unity, a Canadian nation, that 
has ever been presented to the Canadian people. 
May they seize that opportunity! 





Adult Education News 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


The election of “Sid” Smith as President 


of the C.A.A.E. at Winnipeg last May was 


enthusiastically received by the members 


throughout Canada. Dr. Smith has been a 





riend of the organization since its inception 


d has always been interested in_ relating 


niversity thought to progressive social move- 
nts. 
ur 


new Port Hood. 


va Scotia, was graduated from the Univer- 


president, born in 


sity of King’s College, Dalhousie University, 
and holds other degrees from Harvard, Queen's 
and Acadia. After teaching for eight years in 
the Faculty of Law, Dalhousie University and 
at the Osgoode Law School, he served as Dean 
1929-1934. 
was called to preside over the University of 
Manitoba. 


of Law at Dalhousie, Thence, he 


He is also President of the National Council 
of the Y.M.C.A., and is as well-known in the 
Kast as in the West. 


CANADIAN 


( Couchiching, 


INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


\ugust 15 to 24) 


A major project in adult education in Canada 
which has come to occupy a position of national 
importance is the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs which held its tenth annual session at 
Lake Couchiching, Ontario, August 16-24 last. 

The Institute is under the auspices of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. and directed 
by a committee representative of all parts of 
the country with Dr. Malcolm W. Wallace, 
Principal of University College, Toronto, as 
chairman, and Senator Leon-Mercier Gouin of 
Montreal, a son of the late Sir Lomer Gouin, 
as vice-chairman. 

The attendance this year totalled 455 and a 
number of people had to be turned away for 
lack of accommodation. Of this number 141 


remained for the full eight-day session and the 
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remainder for a shorter period. The majority 
as was natural, came from Ontario, but most 
of the provinces were represented, and there 
The 
French-speaking delegation, while not large, 


were 26 visitors from the United States. 


included a number of leaders in professional 
and business life. 

Occupationally the group represented a wide 
the 
top of the list closely followed by teachers and 


range of interests. Housewives were at 
professors, business men and social workers, 


Y.M.C.A. 


tion to these, in order, were students, librarians, 


secretaries and ministers. In addi- 

lawyers, doctors, editors and many more. 
The programme was organized around the 

takes the 


which was dealt with in its various 


challenging theme: “Democracy 
Initiative” 
aspects in forum addresses, panel discussions, 
and round tables. Broadly, five major problems 


were debated: 


First—The economic problems that face Canada 
at War; 

Second—The effect of the war upon our parlia- 
mentary institutions with special reference 
to the consequences, immediate and long- 
term, of war controls; 

Third—What is happening to agriculture and 


labour under war conditions and how can 


present inequities and hardships be removed ; 


Fourth—Trends and techniques in the develop- 


ment of Canadian-American and British- 
American co-operation; and 
Fifth—The inner nature of the present struggle 


and the kind of world that is likely to come 

out of it. 
Twenty-five guest speakers gave leadership 
to the conference. They included officials from 


Washington and Ottawa, distinguished pro- 
fessors and publicists from Great Britain and 
the United States, and men of affairs with 
special knowledge of the Canadian problems 
under discussion. The list of these speakers 
include: Honorable Malcolm MacDonald, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner; W. H. Chamberlin, 
author and journalist ; Professor Herman Finer 
of the London School of Economics; Dr. Hans 
Kohn of Smith College, Massachusetts ; Honor- 
able ps G. 


Saskatchewan ; R. R. R. Brooks, special advisor 


Taggart, Minister of Agriculture, 


on labour problems to O.P.M., Washington ; 
Henry S. L. Polak 


London barrister and one 
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time business associate of Gandhi; Basil 
Mathews, writer and professor, formerly of 
England, now resident in the United States; 
Dr. H. A. Atkinson, Secretary of the Church 
Union (a Carnegie foundation) ; and 


Professor R. B. Mowat of Bristol University, 


Peace 


whose death in a bomber on the way to Eng- 

land immediately following the Institute came 

as a great shock and was much lamented. 

the 
the 


Reports of addresses were featured 


prominently in daily press throughout 
Canada as well as in various periodicals in 
special fields. The most comprehensive review 
of the total proceedings was given by Maxwell 
Cohen, one of the leaders, and who spoke over 
a national hookup the day following the close 
Mr. Cohen ended 
interesting statement as follows: 
“This 


of learning, of 


of the meetings. his very 


was Couchiching—eight days of argument, 


debate, and certainly of occasional 
Nobody could be 
of the time, and blank spots hit even the best of the 


participants. In 


stupidity and ignorance. clever all 


times the members 
in very cold water, fished for ultra-sophisticated bass 
that would not bite, and roamed the many trails that 
crossed the park. 

“What did it all at war? | 
sometimes wondered; but when I think of it now I 


between swam 


mean to a country 


really believe I can see it in perspective. This open 
forum in the midst of a Canada-at-war will help us 

Canadians—through sincere, discussion to- 
wards the part each must play in the functioning of 
‘democracy.’ It’s the 


vigorous, 


job of good citizenship 
Couchiching deserves another season in 1942.” 


NORTH AMERICAN ECUMENICAL 
CONFERENCE 
(Toronto, June 3 to 5, 1941) 

Two hundred and fifty representatives of 
more than thirty Christian communions came 
together in Toronto in June to consider the 
emphases which an united church should make 
in these days, and to develop the spirit of 
“ecumenicity” on the North American con 
tinent. Those who are interested in educational 
procedures will find the report of the conference 
“Corpus Unum’, just published of value. The 


report contains the addresses, questions sub 
mitted to the ten discussion groups, and 
material turned up in the course of the dis 














ussion. 


The report is in itself a discussion 
uutline for those groups in North America 
which desire to build on the foundations of 
thought laid down at Toronto. 

(hree main subjects were considered: The 
\dequacy of the Church To-day; The Ecu- 
ienical Message of the Church To-day; The 
Kcumenical Mission of the Church To-day. 
\Ve append herewith the questions used by the 


iscussion groups on the third of these subjects : 


1. The world today is torn by bitter strife between 
itions, between races, between economic classes. Is 
e contribution of the Church in the development of 
reater understanding and co-operation in these three 
ireas going to be greatest in what the Church says, 
hat the Church does, or what the Church is? List 


ese three verbs—says, does and is—in their relative 

nportance. 

2. How far does the Christian way of life make 

for the obliteration of all inequalities of nations, races, 
isses and individuals? How far must it recognize 
equality as inherent in the very essence of differ- 
ition ? 


3. Whether inequalities should exist or not, they do 
present exist. In the existing situation what, on 


ristian grounds, are the respective duties and rights 


(a) strong nations and weak nations ? 
(b) advanced races and backward races? 
(c) the economically secure and the depressed 


classes: 


{ 


4. In normal times, how has the Church been most 
ctively seeking to create a more Christian attitude 
the international, interracial and inter-class areas? 
which of these areas, and in which countries, has 
been most successful? in which has it been least 
ssful? Account for its success or failure. 
5. In each of these areas, and on the North American 
ntinent, what are the most challenging situations 
mediately confronting the Church? 


What are the fundamental rights of men, if any, 

spective of their level of culture, economic resource, 

or nationality, which the Church as Church should 

nd Would your list include 

(a) the right to own property? 

(b) the right to engage in congenial and re- 
munerative work ? 

(c) the right to worship any way one desires? 

(d) the right to a voice in the government ? 

(e) the right to criticize the government, even 

in war-time ? 

the right to protest against discrimination? 

(g) the right to marry and raise children, irre- 
spective of health or economic condition? 

h) the right to revolt? 

(1) other rights? 
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7. How are these rights consonant with the con- 
scription of (a) men (b) wealth in war-time? In 
peace-time? Are there any absolute rights inherent 
in the class, the race or the nation as against the rights 
inherent in men as men? 


8. Are the rights of men contingent upon their 


acceptance of correlative responsibilities? Example 


Should those who will not serve in the armed forces 
of the nation have the right to vote? 


9. In war-time, what particular difficulties confront 
those churches that seek to keep the supra-national, 
supra-racial, supra-class fellowship unbroken 

(a) within the nations at war? 


(b) within the nations still technically neutral ? 
(c) across all national lines? 


10. What steps should be taken NOW by the 
ecumenical Church to determine its future policy, in 
case 

(a) the aggressor-nations triumph and thrust th« 
Church into a catacombs-existence ? 

(b) the aggressor-nations are defeated and the 
time has come to arrange the terms of a 
just and durable peace? 


A FOLK SCHOOL IN ONTARIO 
By ArtTHUR Haas 


The folk-school project, more than any other, 
is difficult to describe, probably because above 
most other organizations it is built of a spirit, 
a spirit which most assuredly permeates each 
and all of the participants so that the individual 
no longer seems important, but rather the larger 
whole which is the community. Not that the 
individual is not recognized, but rather he is 
recognized for his contribution towards the 
building of the new world of which all pro 
gressive minds dream. 

In each life there is a period when youth 
seeks an ideal—a period when attitudes toward 
their fellow-men are in the making and _ their 
interpretation of life is being generally com 
pleted. Consciously or unconsciously, young 
people look to organized society to give them 
the desired lead. It may be the church, the 
school, the community organizations or super- 
vised recreations (or the other kind is more 
likely in the rural areas) or else, like young 
Topsy, they just grow up with no call being 
made to the best in them for excellent citizen 
ship. 
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By continually ignoring this vast dynamo of 
power for good in the possession of youth, we 
have thrown away and are continuing to throw 
away the greatest possibilities for nation- 
building that any country has. Our educational 
system, which should be the means of inspiring 
mien and women to return to the soil and give 
leadership to the rural areas, acts too often 
as a siphon to drain away the best brains the 
country produces. ver a period of years, it 
has built up a false set of ideals toward life, a 
success-ideal based entirely on a money-concept. 
The value of a cultured rural existence has been 
ignored as well as many practical social prob 
lems which the young people must face as soon 
as they turn their hand to the soil. 


Economic Needs 


The Folk School then comes into being from 
a common need which is two-fold. The needs 
are (a) a discussion of the farm problem of 
marketing and buying which overshadows that 
of production (as the wheat surplus over 
shadows Canada) and (b) the development of 
rural culture. 

ven as this generation of youth has been 
accused of alarming frankness about life, so 


they are asking alarmingly frank questions 


about how to make a living. Even as trans- 
portation and communication dispenses with 
old-fashioned formality, so have passed away 
the old-fashioned conception of the farmer as 
one who has no interest in the thing he pro 
duces after it leaves his gate, nor any interest 
in what he buys until it is on his property. 
For such reasons, the young people in Grey, 


Bruce and Huron counties have come to eight 


folk schools asking the eternal “why?” which 

is always new. Now it is: 

Why don’t we process our bacon 

‘Why don’t we control the processing of all our 
commodities 

Why don’t we mix our own feeds and fertilizers?” 

“Why can’t we control our own grocery store?” 

‘Why haven't we a county library?” 

“Why not a municipal health service 

“Why not a supervised recreational centre 


Such murmurings among youth will eventually 


bring added security to our political democracy 
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by having it supported by an economic democ- 


racy. 


Rural Culture 

Beyond the economic considerations 1s the 
obvious desire to bring to farm life that which 
is too often considered the monopoly of the 
urban centre, namely, the development of a 
rural culture. Of course, one who knows 
nothing about art or music or literature is not 
but the 


derived from a more personal knowledge of 


necessarily uncultured, happiness 
any or all of them does bring a more abundant 
in the folk schools. 


we have witnessed the revolutionary scene of 


life to the individual. So, 


two hard-working farm boys swapping, not 
but 


“barber shop stories” quotations from 
Thackeray, Shakespeare or Tennyson, or seen 
them standing before a good reprint loaned by 
the Toronto Art Gallery, trying to analyse it 


and assimilate its beauty. 


School Management 

A word as to the actual school management! 
\s the majority of the huge, rambling old farm 
homes now have just two or three people living 
difficult to Folk 
On our request, the lady of the 


in them, it is not secure a 
School house. 
house acts as hostess, or secures a woman who 
knows the art of living and being happy with 
young people. The Ontario Folk Council sug 
vests that the maximum attendance be twelve, 
and we seek a registration of between twelve 
and sixteen. In most of the folk schools, about 
an equal number of boys and schools show up 
Because of this, the discussions are bette: 
balanced. 

The first day of school is hectic. The house 
seems piled high with blankets, quilts, skates 
boxes of provisions, and a dozen or mor 
healthy, happy animals verbally enjoying th 
exploration of their new home for ten days 
Soon The 


Valuation Committee of three makes an esti 


the machinery begins to. click. 


mate of all foods brought by each student befor 
it is stored away in the larder. We thus obtan 


milk, 


pickles, bacon and beef, right from home. Th 


a good supply of butter, fruit 


“¢ y 
eggs, 





Siri 

















ommittee turns its findings over to the 


treasurer who deducts each contribution in 
goods from the four dollar fee which the school 
ntails. 


ct oking, 


lag duty is assigned, two for two 
x dishwashing, two for general housekeeping, 
nd so out of the chaos comes a smooth, run- 
ning household. 


school 


I sely as p ssible 


\ schedule is drawn up of all 


activities, and this is adhered to 


as 


The Programme 


There are special discussions on public speak- 


me 


ing, and the art of self-expression, municipal 


taxation—something “‘as sure as death” about 


which the average ratepayer knows amazingly 
little. There are periods led by authorities on 
o-operative buying and selling, discussions on 
general farm organization, and the need for 
such unity of action as is sought by the 
Federation for Agriculture. 

We secure a local minister to lead the group 


“Church 


Invariably, we part with a greater respect for 


n the in the Rural Community”. 


he other. The young people have a deeper 
regard for organized worship and the minister 
\ greater appreciation of the keenness of youth 


ind their sincere desire to serve. Then, too, 


we discuss credit unions, or how to do our 
own banking; home nursing and tips on how 
to keep well; talks on music and art appre- 
ciation, and family relationships. The latter in 
The 


people speak freely of their personal problems, 


particular seems to fill a need. young 
and too often it seems that the mothers and 
fathers have failed to realize that their kiddies 
of yesterday are men and women today, and 
ask the responsibility of adulthood in the home. 

This is a rough outline of the agenda at our 
ten-day folk-schools. Multiply that by dozens 
of sing-songs, supervised recreation, skating, 
hikes, family worship, informal chats here and 
there throughout the house on personal or com- 
munity problems, and you have a folk-school. 
Che unselfish co-operative living of the group 
does its share to break down the self-centred 


ness we all have, and thus makes the well-being 


of the group the aim of the individual. Of 
course, in ten days one cannot give a full course 


in economics, but we do think it possible to 
awaken the latent desire for community build 
ing. So the folk school calls upon the idealism 
It demands the best in them and that 
to It asks 


leadership in creating the new type of rural life 


of youth. 


is the get it. for unselfish 


way 


as seen through community-conscious eyes. 





The Pamphlet Age 


BEHIND THE HEADLINE SERIES 


Published jointly by the Canadian Associa- 
Adult 


International 


and the Canadian 


Affairs. 


on for Education 


Institute for Price, ten 
nts each; sixty cents for ten issues or ten 
special rates for bloc orders. 


pies: 


If Thine Enemy Hunger: (June, 1941) by 
lbert E. Jackson with foreword by Principal 


Cyril James. 24 pages. 


e of Canada’s foremost economists and 
time adviser to the Bank of England deals 
th the post-war rebuilding of Western 


Page Se 


< 


Europe; the post-war level of costs and prices 
in Canada; and the post-war prospects of our 


basic industries. He deals with the fate of our 


former four hundred million customers in 


Europe and reminds us that when the war ends, 


They will not only be poverty-stricken ; they 
will be starving, riddled by the diseases of mal- 
nutrition; and in all probability leaderless. On 
our immediate treatment of them when this war 


ends, may depend the future of Europe, in perman- 


ence, We should make up our minds now, 
to do just what St. Paul says—to feed our 
enemies, and clothe and succour them by giving 


them a very great part of our surplus—as soon 


as, but not before, the war is over 


venteen 



























What About Wheat: 
(y. KE. 
The 


brought down to date. 


(Sept., 


1941) by 
Britnell. 26 pages. 

Canada 
Careful analysis of the 


perennial wheat problem of 


world situation and of the changing policies of 


the government of Canada to meet it. The 
writer, the professor of political economy at 
the University of Saskatchewan, is one of 
Canada’s foremost authorities on wheat. He 


sees not only the immediate difficulties but sug- 
gests a policy related to post-war conditions: 

Canadian agricultural policy should be framed 
so as to insure that all the best, low-cost wheat 
land will be kept in production and that extensive 
wheat land will be returned to 


areas of inferior 


grass and a more suitable form of agriculture. 


PENGUIN SERIES 


Published in England, and distributed in 


Canada by Collins. Price, twenty cents each. 


Russia: by Sir Bernard Pares (S 81). 
256 pages. 
Sir Bernard was formerly director of the 





School of Slavonic and East European studies 





and professor of Russian at London Univer- 





sity. No man is more competent to give a 





detached, critical but sympathetic view of 


Modern 


of the whole course of Russian history and of 





Russia. An excellent interpretation 






the present situation : 


Knowledg« 


standing, which is much more hardly won. 





alone is not enough without under- 
To 


no country does this apply more than to Russia. 






Some things are so very hard to guess; and others, 





which often do not express themselves at all, are 






so abundantly clear. One can always see at once 






whether anyone talking of Russia has really lived 
there... . It is that 
This gap has to be filled, or 





real knowledge which we 






have got to get 






it will cost us dear 









The Catholic Church and International 
Order: (S89) by A. C. F. Beales. 192 pages. 
The Catholic 


church in 1935, and writes with understanding 





author received into the 





Was 





of the non-Catholic mind. Part One deals with 





the crisis of the day which is considered in its 





political, historical, philosophical and diplomatic 
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aspects. Under the last head, he considers par- 
ticularly the reaction of Pope Pius XII to the 
Part II deals with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church 


and considers the Negative Side 


war. 
Relations, 
War, the 
Positive Side—Peace, the Natural Society of 


on International 





Nations and Implications for the Future. On 
62-63, 


Christian democracy and 


pages an interesting comparison of 
Neo-democracy is 
made in parallel columns. 

This book sets out the teaching of the Church, 
Much 


of it may have a familiar ring; yet the serious 


on international relations, applied to today. 


listener may perhaps hear in it something far other 
than an echo of the counterfeit rings which inter- 
national given out as we 
stumbled along the road to ruin during the past 


twenty years. 


moral currency has 


The Case for Family Allowances: (S 72) 
by Eleanor F. Rathbone. 118 pages. 
A woman member of Parliament for the com- 
bined English universities has stated the ethical 
case against the present method of provision for 
children and the economic case as well; then 
shows why a living wage is not the cure, nor 
the 
families, nor price control, nor high wages but 


communal services, nor limitation of 


only family allowances. She then considers the 
history and practice of family allowances in 
various countries. In all probability this type 
of social service will be the one most considered 
when the war is over, even though one suspects 
that much more may be said against the system, 
or in modification of it, than may be admitted 
in this book. 
Fruitful discussion of the whole subject is only 
possible if the question of the principle is not con 
that of 
and, 


particular method ot 
the 


remember that Family Allowances are not a kind 


fused with any 
embodying it further, if reader will 


of Morrison's pill, warranted to cure all the ill 
of society. 


MACMILLAN WAR PAMPHLETS 
(CANADIAN SERIES) 


This is a series of nine pamphlets, of whicl 
five were published on September 20th, 1941 


and the other four will be published in th 















nmediate future. Each pamphlet contains 
hout 32 pages, and sells for ten cents. Those 


rinted to date are: 


The New Canadian Loyalists: by John 
lurray Gibbon. 

Without disrespect to the settlers of 150 years 
going to call the twentieth century 
arrivals and settlers from Europe the New Cana- 
dian Loyalists. 


ago, I am 


What is more, this immigration 
of New Canadian Loyalists has not come to an 
end. It is just beginning. 
The North American Tradition: by Irene 
Baird. 

Our danger does not lie in an exaggerated sense 
It lies 
in being uninspired, in lacking bold, hot imagina- 
in making all of too flat a Our 
danger does not lie in passionable indiscretion but 


of nationalism, it lies all the other way. 


colour. 


tion, 


in being too prim and too careful not to commit 
ourselves. 


Reading In War-Time: by Maurice Eisen- 
rath. 

Read the 

illuminating 


worthier novels, dig into the more 


scientific treatises, examine the 


political and economic analyses of our day; 


forgers of the 
British character, the forerunners of Anglo-Saxon 
democracy. But 


master the poetic and dramatic 


rock 
30x ks. 


exerted so 


return to the 
300k of 
which has 


above all, 
whence ye all were hewn, to the 
300k 
enduring an influence upon the character of the 
British peoples as has the... . 


There is no 


Hebrew Scripture 
and its sequel, the New Testament. 


The War and Religion: by Claris Edwin 
Silcox. 
Thus, in war, are asked questions which, when 
truly answered, not only provide the faith and 
dynamic sufficient to enable us to win the war, 
but also to win the peace. For we must surely 
realize now that the only foundations of a durable 
peace are and 
religious outlook of man. 


spiritual laid in the deepened 


Conscription: by “Politicus”. 

There is a selective system of national service 
which means not only that men are chosen to 
serve in the armed forces but that others, who 
are more use in key positions in production, stay 
there. total war the highly skilled 
often of more use 


For in a 
technician is turning out 
To leave it to the 
ndividual to make the choice of where he is best 
able to serve his 


weapons than using them... . 


country 
responsibility by the State. 


means avoiding of 










Have you read these books on 


FRENCH CANADA? 


THE LURE OF QUEBEC 


By W. P. Percival. 


readable book on the 


“‘An extremely 
charm of the 









only walled city in the whole New 
World.’ The Vancouver Sun. 

“Exploring through the lower and 
upper towns with Dr. Percival as a 


guide is a very happy and profitabl 
recreation.’’—The Ottawa Journal 


$2.50 


FRENCH-CANADIAN 
BACKGROUNDS 


By Olivier Maurault, Marius Bar- 
beau, Henri Saint-Denis, Jean 
Bruchesi, L. M. Gouin, with a Fore- 
word by Principal R. C. Wallace. 
‘*There is no side of French-Canadian 
life—historical, spiritual, intellectual, 
artistic or economic that is not ex- 
pressed with a clear and fearless pun 
gency.’’—Queen's Quarterly. $1.00 


















LES CANADIENS FRANCAIS 
ET LEURS VOISINS DU SUD 


Introduction by Gustave Lanctot. 
“A profound sociological and historical 
survey of French-Canadian 
with the United States.” 
Gazette. 


relations 
Montreal 


$3.00 










THE SPIRIT OF FRENCH 
CANADA 


By Ian F. Fraser. ‘‘The book is a 
happy blend of literary criticism and 
sociological interpretation and gives an 
unusually accurate understanding of 
the main ingredients of the nationalist 
tradition. Throughout, the comment- 
ary is balanced, just, and sympathetic.” 
Canadian Historical Review. $2.75 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Canadian Association for Adult Education was organized in 1935 with the 

following purposes: (a) To serve as a clearing-house for adult education in 
Canada; (b) to develop interest by means of publications, radio and conferences ; 
(c) to suggest methods and to improve the work in adult education; (d) to pro- 
vide for study and research; (e) to undertake experiments and demonstrations ; 
(f) to advise grant-giving bodies, educational trusts, and private donors, regarding 
the status of any organization that applies for a grant. The Association is a 
national organization with fifty affiliated educational bodies; universities, depart- 
ments of education and voluntary institutions. The Association derives its sup- 
port from grants in aid, and membership fees. The membership fee is $2.00 per 
annum for individuals, and $10.00 per annum for affiliated societies. The Executive 
Committee, which is responsible for the publication of this magazine, consists of the 


following : 
President—Dr. SipNey SMitTH (Winnipeg). 
Immediate Past President—Dr. GeorGEs BoucHArD (Ottawa). 


Chairman of the Executive Committee—Dr. S. F. Maine (London). 


Vice-Presidents—Mr. B. O. FILTEAu (Quebec) ; 
A. B. MacDonacp (Antigonish) ; 


Dr. G. M. Surum (Vancouver). 
Treasurer—F. C. Avutp (Toronto). 
Secretary—R. E. G. Davis (Toronto). 


DonaLp CAMERON (Edmonton); Rev. FATHER ANTOINE b’ESCHAMBAULT 


(St. Boniface); W. J. Duntop (Toronto); Dr. FLetcHer PEaAcock 


» 


(Fredericton); R. M. WinTER (Kingston). 


Director—E. A. CorsBeEtr. 


Headquarters: 198 CoLLEGE STREET, ToRONTO, CANADA. 
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